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Chariot-Race. — From an Antique Bas-Relief of late Date. 

OLYM PIA 

AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 

{Continued from page 248.) 




T the base of the hill of Kronos, to the north of the temple of 
Zeus, (see the plan, page 152,) lay the Heraion, or temple of 
Hera, second only to that of her august spouse in size and 
splendor. It was erected about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B. C, during the reign of Kypselos, tyrant of Corinth, 
upon the site of the original wooden sanctuary dedicated to 
the goddess by the inhabitants of Skilluntios, a city of Try- 
philia, in the eighth year of the reign of Oxylos, and was 
built of rough porous stone, or shell conglomerate, covered 
with fine stucco. The diversity of materials employed in its 
construction, which the recent excavations have brought to 

Charioteer. — From A Greco-Etruscan Vase. light, aS Wcll aS the variety of itS proportions and details of itS 

columns, nearly all of which still rise to a height of two to three metres above the soil, show 
that it underwent very extensive restorations at various times. These columns vary in diameter 
from I metre to 1.29, and while some of the shafts have as many as twenty flutings, and others 
less, one which may perhaps date from the time of Kypselos has but sixteen.^ 

The Heraion was a Doric peripteral building, with six columns at each end (hexastyle) and 
sixteen on each side, having, unlike any other Greek temple known to us, two instead of three 
exterior flights of steps on three of its sides, and but one on that to the north. The pavement 
of its small pronaos was one step lower than that of its remarkably long cella, which was 
divided, in late Roman times, into three aisles by slender Ionic columns, substituted for the 
original Doric pillars. We learn from Pausanias that one of the columns in the opisthodomos 
was of oak, sole surviving relic of the old wooden sanctuary. Two great altars stood before' the 
eastern fagade, upon which swine were sacrificed at the opening of the games celebrated once 
in ^N^ years in honor of Hera. At these games, the image of the goddess was clothed with 
a new peplos woven by sixteen maidens, one from each of the cities of Elis and Pisatis, who 
with loosened hair, tunics falling to their knees, and with their right shoulders bared to their 
breasts, contended in a running match. The victress received a crown of wild olive and a piece 
of the flesh of the sacrificed victims as her reward. 

1 Deutsche Battzeitting^ No. Z'ii'> P- 420. 
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Of all the Olympian edifices none was so rich in works of art as the Heraion. It* contained 
twenty-five statues, chryselephantine, bronze, and marble, dating from the period of Dipoinos 
and Skyllis down to that of Praxiteles, and an infinite number of votive offerings of every 
description. The gold and ivory images of Zeus and Hera stood in the centre of the cella, 
surrounded by statues placed between the columns. Among these were the Hours by Smilis of 
iEgina; their mother Themis by Dorykleidas of Sparta; an Athene by his brother Medon; five 
Hesperides by his countryman, Theokles; statues of Apollo, Artemis, Latona, Dionysos, and 
Nike, which appeared to Pausanias to be of very great antiquity; and the group of Hermes 
and the Infant Dionysos by Praxiteles, whose discovery on the loth of May, 1877, caused so 
great a sensation throughout the artistic world. Referring the reader to a very interesting article 
by Mr. Davidson in the first number of the ART REVIEW, in which the subject and general 
characteristics of this masterpiece are fully explained, we shall content ourselves with paying a 
humble tribute of admiration to its marvellous beauty. Greek as the Odes of Pindar or the 
Tragedies of Sophokles, it for the first time enables us to appreciate the genius of one of the 
greatest of Attic sculptors, hitherto known only through Greco-Roman copies of some of his 
most famous works. 

Although in absolute repose, the figure of the god is instinct with life. Its stillness, like that 
of a living being, suggests momentary rest, dependent for its continuance or cessation upon the 
will. This apparent vitality could only have been communicated to marble by a sculptor who 
had penetrated the very springs of life, and mastered those secrets of the human organism 
which were known to the greatest Greek artists so completely that they could communicate 
life to bodily forms in marble, and make draperies appear as if vitalized by contact with the 
limbs which give them shape and fall. Here the god has laid them aside. They hang in rich 
and nobly disposed folds from the tree trunk upon which he rests his arm, charged with its 
precious burden. The marble Faun in the Capitoline Museum, and the Apollo Sauroktonos at 
the Vatican, both of which are repetitions of famous Praxitelean works, lean like the Hermes in 
graceful repose. Polyklete threw the weight of the body on one foot, so as to make a contrast 
between its lateral lines ; but Praxiteles gave his statues external support, in order to develop all 
those subtle curves whose harmonious changes make the limbs flexible and their outlines grace- 
ful. * This constant repetition of an attitude charming in itself is to some extent an evidence 
that the sculptor had the spectator in his mind when he conceived his work ; and in this we find 
the art of Praxiteles inferior to that of Pheidias, whose works seem to have been wrought in 
that spirit of indifference to human approval in which nature makes the most lovely flowers to 
blossom in wild places, where perhaps the foot of man will never tread. No Greek head in 
marble more singularly combines the godlike and the real than that of the Hermes. It is both 
ideal and iconic, being of a more than mortal type, and yet so individual that, when looking at 
. it, we feel with the Greek poet when he saw the Pheidian Zeus, " that the god must have 
descended from heaven to show himself to the sculptor, that he might represent him as he is." 
"All the finer and more delicate traits," said Mr. Newton in a late lecture at the Royal 
Academy on the German explorations at Olympia, "which distinguished the style of Praxiteles, 
that play of passing emotion in the features, that robustness tempered by grace, the consummate 
technical skill, concealed, not vauntingly displayed, which ancient critics state to have been the 
special excellences of Praxiteles, those qualities only latent in the Roman copies of his works, 
and only to be detected by the keen eyes of trained critics, are at once apparent in the 
statue from Olympia now before us. Let us then welcome with all due reverence this illustrious 
guest, who comes to us with a fresh message from that buried, but not forgotten, ancient world, 
whence modern art has drunk, and will continue to imbibe, some of its highest inspiration." ^ 

1 In this lecture, delivered Friday, February 27th, 1880, Mr. Newton refers to the late discovery of one of the feet of the 
Hermes. J. Schubring (Athen<sum, April 3d) says : " It is adorned with a sandal of bronze gilt and beautiful leather work, between 
the meshes of which the white skin peeps out, and the muscles of the foot, .which is firmly planted on the ground, are displayed. 
.... The foot had no wings." 
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To these words, in which one of the most competent judges of ancient art has eulogized the 
recovered masterpiece of Praxiteles, we shall add those written about another of his statues by 
Kallikrates, as being eminently applicable to it: — 

" Fulgor quasi ex ipso corpore emittens pulchritudinis." ^ 

Among the treasures of art in the Heraion, Pausanias also mentions a bronze Venus by 
Kleonos of Sikyon of the school of Polyklete, who flourished about 388 B. C. ; a nude boy of 
gilded bronze by Boethos of Carthage, of the first half of the second century B. C, who is known 
to us by his charming group of the Boy and Goose at the Louvre ; and the famous coffer made 

by an unknown artist of the ninth century B. C, in 
memory of the kypselis, or corn-bin, in which the infant 
Kypselos was concealed by his mother, Labda, to save 
him from the Bacchiadai, tyrants of Corinth, who sought 
to kill him and thus avert the fulfilment of the Delphic 
oracle, which had announced that the child would live 
to overthrow them, and establish himself in their place. 
The coffer was made of cedar-wood, and decorated with 
five rows of reliefs arranged according to the Asiatic 
principle of fixed correspondence in spaces, like that 
which governed their distribution upon the Homeric 
and Hesiodic shields. The subjects represented were 
mythological or allegorical, and each was accompanied 
with an inscription giving the names of the persons 
and the subjects represented in it. 

Some idea of the style and treatment of these re- 
liefs may be formed from a bronze plaque decorated 
with incised subjects, found in the ruins of the Heraion 
on the 1 2th of November, 1877.^ This precious and 
perhaps unique example of the oldest sort of bronze 
decorations, such as those about the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklai, the temple of Athene Chalkioikos at 
Sparta, and in the Sikyonian treasure-house of Myron 
at Olympia, probably formed part of some utensil used 
in the service of the temple. By referring to the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. i) it will be seen that 
three eagles, probably allusive to the worship of Zeus, 
are represented in the first row, two gryphons facing 
each other in the second, and a kneeling Herakles 
shooting his bow at a retreating Centaur in the third. 
The demigod wears a short chiton decorated with 
meanders and rosettes, and has, as in the oldest repre- 
sentations, neither club nor lion's skin. The winged 
Artemis in the lowest row, holding two lions by their 
hind legs, corresponds very closely to the Artemis which Pausanias saw upon the coffer of 
Kypselos, " with wings upon her shoulders, holding a panther in her right hand and a lion in 
her left." ^ The incised designs correspond very closely in style to those painted upon the so- 
called Corinthian or Asiatic vases, which range in period from ^^6 to 500 B. C. 

The chryselephantine table mentioned in a former article (p. 119) as made by Kolotes, the 




^ Emitting, as it were, a shining light of beauty from the body itself. 
2 See Beiblatt^ January 5th, p. 196, and March 6th, 1878. 



8 Paus. v. 19. 
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pupil of Pasiteles, to hold the crowns of victorious athletes prior to their distribution, was 
kept in the Heraion, and thence taken to the arena at the conclusion of the games. There 
were also an infinite number of votive offerings in marble, bronze, and terra-cotta, many of 
which were ranged between the columns of the peristyle with dedicatory bronze plates. Some 
were important by reason of their size and workmanship, others were mere statuettes. The 
numerous examples which have been found at Olympia are most interesting in an historical 
point of view. Among them are charioteers and riders, the oldest in date wearing broad- 
brimmed hats to protect them from the heat of the sun; the later, (earlier, however, than the 
fifth century,) high bonnets with peaks bent backwards. They are nude with the exception of 
a girdle about the waist.^ The most ancient of these figures are very rudely fashioned in clay, 
but those of a later date are modelled 
with care. The riders press their 
thighs close to the horses* sides, and 
the charioteers bend their knees so as 
to keep their balance as the chariot 
sways from side to side in its rapid 
course. The clumsiness of the vehicle, 
and the standing position of the chari- 
oteer, must have made it extremely 
difficult for him to keep his foothold, 
especially when, as in these little fig- 
ures, he did not hold the reins, but 
tied them to the front rail of the 
chariot. The reader will see, by look- 
ing at the animated representation of 
a race in the arena at Byzantium, 
which forms the head-piece to this 
article, and at its initial letter, taken 
from a Greco-Etruscan vase, that chari- 
oteers sometimes tied the reins around 
their waists, and thus to some extent 
steadied themselves, although in case 
of an accident the danger of fatal en- 
tanglement was considerably increased. 
The female charioteer represented in 
one of the Mausoleum bas-reliefs found 
at Halikarnassos (see Fig. 2) is an ex- 
quisitely graceful embodiment of the 
spirit of the Greek arena.^ So stood 
Kyniska, the first of her sex who con- 
tended in the chariot-race at Olympia, where she twice won the crown of victory. In com- 
memoration of her triumphs Apellas, son of Therkosmos of Megara,^ made a statue of the 
princess with arms raised in gratitude to heaven (like those of the adoring genius at Berlin), 
and a chariot, charioteer, and horses of bronze. The first stood upon a lately recovered stone 
base, bearing an inscription already referred to in a former article (page 120) ; the last, in the 
pronaos of the temple of Zeus. 




Fig. 2. 



(^Conclusion in the next number^ 



Charles C. Perkins. 



1 Archdologische Zeitung^ Berichte aus Olympia^ von Georg Treu, 1879. 

2 From a drawing by Mrs. C. T. Newton, made at the time of its discovery at Halikarnassos. 
8 Sillig, Catalogus Artificnviy p. 59. 



